LIVING BIOGRAPHIES OF FAMOUS AMERICANS

satisfied that you used no more force than was necessary to pre-
serve discipline in your ship?"

John Paul: "I would say that it became necessary to strike
the mutinous sailor. Maxwell. Whenever it becomes necessary
for a commanding officer to strike a seaman, it is also necessary
to strike with a weapon. I may say that the necessity to strike
carries with it the necessity to kill or to completely disable the
mutineer . . ."

The court acquitted him of wilful murder. John Paul felt
vindicated and subdued. He was resolved never in the future to
strike any man under his command. And he stuck to this resolu-
tion for the rest of his life. From that day on, he ruled his men
through the persuasiveness of his talk rather than through the
power of the whip.

* But for a while he felt a bit nauseated with the idea of ruling
men on the high seas. For there was a feminine softness at the
core of this resolute man of steel.

Ill

A CHANGE of occupation, and a change of name. Old William
Jones had died (1760) in Virginia, leaving his entire estate to
John Paul's brother, William. He had made John Paul, how-
ever, the residuary legatee in the event of his brother's death,
provided John Paul would assume, like his brother, the name
of Jones. In the spring of 1873, his brother died; and John Paul,
who from that day called himself Paul Jones, became the owner
of a Virginia plantation consisting of "3000 acres, 20 horses and
colts, 80 neat-cattle and calves, sundry sheep and swine, and 30
Negroes."

Paul Jones proved himself, both to his white neighbors and
to his Negro slaves, an exacting, generous, aristocratic democrat.
Like the fringe of land which he owned between the forest and
the sea, he was a perfect blending of the wilderness and the
garden. And a perfect "catch93 for the young ladies of Virginia.
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